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TURGENIEF: THE MAN 



BY THE EEV. PHILIP S. M0X0M 



Ivan Sergyevitch Turgenief was born in Orel,* in the 
province of Orel, October 28, 1818. The Turgeniefs were 
nobles of the old stock. It is an interesting fact that many 
men of genius in Eussia were derived from foreign races. 
Kantemir, Chemnitzer, Jukovski, Pushkin, Lermontof, and 
Tolstoi had in their veins the blood of Greeks, Germans, 
Scots, Turks, and even Negroes. The Turgenief family, 
according to tradition, came from a Tartar chief who en- 
tered the service of the Grand Prince of Moscow in 1425; 
hence the name " Tur-Kahn." " Scratch a Eussian and 
you find a Tartar " has fresh illustration in the present 
case. Most of Turgenief 's ancestors, at least on his father's 
side, were soldiers, but history says nothing either of their 
intelligence or of their morals. At the end of the eighteenth 
century a cousin, Andre Turgenief, was the initiator of a 
mystical and literary movement in Eussia, and Andre's 
two brothers, both younger than himself, gave evidence of 
talent if not of genius. One of them, Alexander, left a val- 
uable historical collection, wbile the other left an excellent 
work on the Eussia of Nicholas I. This was written while 
the author was in exile. After having achieved distinction 
in the service of the State under Alexander I., he was impli- 
cated in the conspiracy of December, 1825, and was expatri- 
ated by Nicholas. The remainder of his life was spent in 
Paris, where he died in 1871. M. Haumant, Turgenief 's 
biograpber, finds in Turgenief traces of Andre's tendency 
to mysticism and of Nicholas's taste for historical observa- 
tion. 

Tartar in blood though it may originally have been, Norse 
blood must have entered the family stream, for Turgenief 
was large of stature and had blue eyes. " He resembles 

* Pronounced Aryol. 
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less the pirates of the Steppe than those of the North Sea, ' ' 
says Haumant. In this respect he was like his French 
friend Flaubert. His father was a large, blond man, with 
fine and regular features and blue eyes. His mother, a 
Lutovinof, was six years older than her husband, swarthy 
of complexion and of ungraceful figure. The administration 
of the estate was in her hands, and she ruled with a rod of 
iron. Haumant thus describes her: " She was capricious, 
passionate, vindictive, and quite unconscious of the evil 
which she did. Around her punishments fell in showers — 
exiles, deportations, humiliating travesties, forced mar- 
riages, sudden separations of members of the same family, 
and blows which spared not even her factotum Poliakof." 
Reminiscences of his mother's rule are traceable in Tur- 
genief 's writings, especially in The Memoirs of a Sportsman. 
His experience at home is said to have made him nervous 
and timid, and inspired in him hatred of injustice and vio- 
lence. Quite naturally he became an enemy of serfdom. 

The family estate was at Spask, a large town in the prov- 
ince of Orel, about a hundred and thirty miles south of 
Moscow. The mansion, built by a Lutovinof at the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century, was very large, comprising 
more than forty rooms besides a great hall surrounded by 
galleries. It had two wings, one for the women serfs who 
sewed and embroidered the linen of the house, the other 
for the musician serfs. About the mansion were other 
buildings for the servants, for baths, etc. The house was 
surrounded by a garden so large as to be practically a park. 
In this were many trees and a large pond. Here the boy 
wandered, exploring every nook and corner of the spacious 
grounds, watching the life of nature, snaring birds which he 
took captive to his room — iu all aided and abetted by the 
servants. Among these servants was one Punin, who had 
an enthusiasm for Keraskof, a mediocre poet of the eigh- 
teenth century. To this poet Punin drew the attention of 
the little Ivan, reading to him The Russiade, a feeble 
imitation of Voltaire's Henriade. The way in which Punin 
read and the material and incidents of the poem all ap- 
pealed to the mind of the child. Thus was awakened his 
first interest in literature. He lived in the garden more than 
anywhere else. One incident in his experience there made 
a deep impression on him. In a letter from Spask written 
in 1868, speaking of the garden, he said: " It is here that 
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I, a mere child, was witness of a struggle of a toad with 
a snake which for the first time caused me to doubt a good 
Providence." 

Ivan, with his brother Nicholas, was educated primarily 
at home under various foreign teachers, German and 
French. French he acquired rapidly and spoke with ease 
and grace. It has been said of him that like Pushkin he had 
two maternal tongues, Russian and French. His biographer 
says : ' ' His father and mother read only French. They 
agreed or they quarreled only in French. When Varvara 
Petrovna offered God the courtesy of a prayer it was in 
French. ' ' 

His education properly began in the pension of the German 
Weydenhammer, but soon passed to the Institute Lazaref, 
" a college founded for Armenian students, but which the 
Russians had invaded." He was occupied with modern lan- 
guages, especially French; the sciences and Latin were 
taught only to future candidates for the university. In the 
Institute Lazaref he became 'acquainted with Zagoskin's 
romance, George Meloslavski, and was so enraptured with 
it that one day, when a student interrupted the reading by 
a master, Turgenief fell upon him with clenched fists. In 
1832 he took his entrance examination for the University of 
Moscow, but two or three years later went to St. Peterburg, 
whither, after the death of his father, the family moved. 
The University of St. Petersburg exerted upon him a more 
pronounced literary influence than that of Moscow, and there 
he made his first boyish literary ventures. In 1838 he ended 
his university studies with a grade that would have allowed 
him immediately to enter government service; but he was 
rich and under no compulsion to labor, so he went abroad. 

He went first to Berlin, sailing from Kronstadt to Liibeck 
on the Nicholas I. During the voyage the following inci- 
dent occurred. It seems that he had promised his mother 
not to play cards; nevertheless, one night he was playing 
cards when there was a cry of " Fire!" The Nicholas I. 
was in flames. There is a story which followed him all his 
life that he threw himself on the bridge among hustling 
women and children and cried with a shrill voice, " Save 
me! I'm the only son of a rich widow. Ten thousand rou- 
bles to him who will save me!" Whether the story be lit- 
erally true or not, Turgenief acknowledged later that he 
had lost his head for a moment. 
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Like all Russians he was warmly received at the Prussian 
university. " The professors here," he says, " expect that 
our government will decorate them. ' ' At first he shared the 
Schilleromania which was prevalent, but soon turned to 
Goethe, reading Faust so often that finally he knew the first 
part by heart. Years afterward he surprised his Parisian 
friends by translating from memory long passages of the 
poem. Here in Berlin he met Granovski, Nevierof, Stankie- 
vitch, and Michael Bakunin. The last named was at that 
time only a Hegelian, but later became the apostle of an- 
archy. For a time he exerted a strong influence over the 
younger Turgenief. With these companions Turgenief met 
for a time at the house of a Madame Frolof, who slept 
during the day in order that she might spend the night in 
discussion. Later the meetings were with one or another of 
their number on appointed days, often with Turgenief, whom 
Varvara Petrovna supplied with " incomparable tea." Sev- 
eral of these men, notably Bakunin and Stankievitch, ap- 
peared in Turgenief 's novels more or less freely sketched. 
His relation with the latter was not of long endurance, for 
Stankievitch soon died, but it was warm and lingered long 
in memory. Nevierof relates that after a night with the 
Frolofs the students had come together again at dawn and 
were discussing the enfranchisement of the serfs, which 
would surely take place some day but would find the serfs 
incapable of properly using their freedom. "It is neces- 
sary to instruct them," said Stankievitch, " to draw them 
from their night. Let us swear, my friends, to consecrate 
our strength to that end." The oath thus taken was kept. 
Stankievitch, too soon dead, bequeathed his fortune to the 
schools of his district; Nevierof and Granovski became pro- 
fessors ; Turgenief attempted to be one, and we see him often 
occupying himself both with schools and with students. 

In 1840 Turgenief visited the Rhine country, Switzerland, 
and Italy, avoiding as a rule the large cities and the crowd, 
and finding his delight in the forests, the valleys, the brooks 
— in a word, in Nature. The following year he returned 
to Moscow wearing spectacles, it is said, and using exces- 
sively long words. Herzen thought him a poseur. Bielinski, 
who was more indulgent, compared him to Lenski, a char- 
acter in one of Pushkin's poems, who had returned from 
Germany " with inflamed and bizarre ideas, a soul purely 
Gottingenian. " He dreamed of lecturing to the young men 
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on Hegel. He even sought an examination by the university 
for the degree of master in philosophy, which would have 
opened to him a university career. While the official red 
tape was unwinding Turgenief took himself off to St. Peters- 
burg, where we find him in 1843 in the Ministry of the In- 
terior, reading, not Hegel, but George Sand, and writing 
verse and comedies and associating with young writers like 
Nekrassof and Dostoievski. The latter writes of him at this 
time : " I have just seen the poet Turgenief. He is a genial, 
aristocratic, beautiful young man, rich and intelligent. I 
know of nothing that nature has refused him." 

At that time Turgenief seems to have had a taste for ex- 
aggeration and boasting and playing practical jokes. He 
told doubtful stories about his having stopped a runaway 
team and saving a woman's life and other heroic deeds. 
One evening he reported a day's hunt in which he had 
bagged an astounding quantity of game, and invited his com- 
panions to come and dine with him on the morrow. When 
they arrived at his lodging they were met by a wooden 
countenance, and went away much disgusted with " this first 
edition of The Memoirs of a Sportsman." 

He was the favorite son of his mother, Varvara Pe- 
trovna, and when he was at home she was in a better humor 
with everybody. It was her intention that he should make a 
good marriage and then achieve a fine career, but he was not 
favorably disposed to either. ' ' Marry ! " he cried ; ' ' you 
might as well expect to see the church in Spask dance the 
trepak on its two crosses." She was much incensed at the 
idea of his following a literary career ; however, she would 
have overlooked his writing prose and verse if he had re- 
mained in the government service. But he resigned in 1845 
with the trifling rank of " College Assessor." Thereafter 
his mother reduced his allowance or cut it off altogether. 

About this time he produced a little comedy significantly 
entitled " Without a Sou," but it was of little worth. He 
had not yet found himself, though he had fairly begun his 
literary career. As early as 1840 he had written Three Por- 
traits, a tragic and revolting but powerful story. Between 
1 842 and 1847 he published critical articles, some poems, and 
several novels. He was devoted to the chase, and while 
hunting, sometimes for weeks, in the woods of Orel, he 
gathered material for those short stories which were the 
foundation of his fame, The Memoirs of a Sportsman. 
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His relations with the cynical critic Bielinski began in 
1843. Bielinski had praised Turgenief 's verse, and the lat- 
ter went, to express his thanks. He found Bielinski " in 
a miserable but appropriate apartment; a man still young, 
worn with consumption, nervous, timid, and awkward." 
With this man Turgenief discussed interminably, even to the 
loss of his voice, the Europeanizing of Bussia, in which 
Bielinski profoundly believed. Then they passed to other 
subjects. Once after discussing for six hours Bielinski ex- 
claimed: " "What, now, we know not yet if God exists, and 
you wish to dine ! " 

In 1847 Turgenief left Bussia on the heels of Madame 
Viardot for a new pilgrimage. His relation with the Viar- 
dots was so intimate and continued through so many years 
that some account of these people should be given here. 
Louis Viardot was born in Dijon, France, in 1800; he was 
therefore some eighteen years older than Turgenief. He 
studied law in Paris, became a journalist, and for several 
years was manager of the Grand Opera. In company with 
George Sand and Pierre Leroux he founded La Revue In- 
dependante in 1841. He was the author of a history of the 
Arabs and Moors in Spain. Michele Ferdinande Pauline 
Viardot-Garcia, the daughter of Manuel Garcia, the Spanish 
singer and composer, and the wife of Louis Viardot, was 
a well-known French opera-singer and actress. She was 
twenty-one years younger than her husband and three years 
younger than Turgenief. From her mother she received 
voice-culture, and from Liszt instruction on the piano. Her 
sister Maria, known as Malibran, achieved fame and died 
at the early age of twenty-eight years. Pauline's voice was 
a mezzo-soprano of great sweetness and power. She ap- 
peared as a singer in public first in Brussels in 1837, when 
she was but sixteen years old. Six years later she came to 
sing for the first time in St. Petersburg, and at that time 
Turgenief 's acquaintance with her began, since he writes 
in 1846, " We are already friends of three years' standing." 

The young diva attracted many worshipers. The story 
is told that she had in her box at the opera a bear-skin 
with claws of gold. Four friends seated themselves on the 
four paws, and each of them in turn, in the intervals between 
the acts, had to tell a tale. Turgenief, it is said, was paw 
No. 3. He talked of Pauline to every one, even to his 
mother, Varvara Petrovna, who, disquieted, went to hear 
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' ' that cursed Bohemienne. ' ' To Bielinski he wrote describ- 
ing his rapture on the day when she passed her perfumed 
handkerchief over his forehead. 

When Turgenief left St. Petersburg in 1847 it was supposed 
to be solely on account of Pauline, who had now become 
Madame Viardot, but scarcely had he reached Berlin when 
he left her to go to Stettin to meet Bielinski and take him to 
Salzbriinner in Silesia for the waters there. In Salzbriinner 
he remained some weeks discussing with his friend as for- 
merly in St. Petersburg. Then, one fine morning, he sudden- 
ly disappeared, forgetting his luggage. " The devil knows 
where he has gone," wrote Bielinski. The gossip in St. 
Petersburg was that Madame Viardot " had him confined in 
a castle of the Basque country, where from his window he 
converses with the wolves." The truth is that, sometimes 
with his friends, sometimes alone, he was in Paris, in Tou- 
lon, in Brussels, or elsewhere, according to his fancy or 
the state of his purse, which now only editors supplied, and 
seldom, with louis d'or. 

At intervals, especially during the absence of the Viar- 
dots, he worked hard. He learned Spanish and read Cal- 
deron with enthusiasm. He read also many French authors ; 
among the older, Corneille, Saint-Simon, Pascal, whom he 
greatly admired, also Xavier de Maistre and Madame Ro- 
land; among contemporaries, Michelet and George Sand. 
Most of his time was spent in Paris, which, for him as for 
other Russians, was France. Unlike them, however, he dis- 
dained the Parisian pleasures. During this time he wrote 
two comedies, " The Parasite " and " The Old Boy," also 
two novels, The Journal of a Superfluous Man and Three 
Adventures, and many of the stories in The Memoirs of a 
Sportsman. Part of the time he spent at Courtavenel, a house 
belonging to Madame Viardot in Brie. There he engaged 
in writing or in talking with the neighbors, the gardener, 
and the cook, Veronica, and playing with the dogs, Diane 
and Sultan. He has melancholy moods. He questions 
himself concerning " that indifferent, imperious, voracious, 
egotistic thing " that life is. In the background he suspects 
other forces more secret, but whether hostile or benevolent, 
who knows? One evening he hears two mysterious sighs. 
He says : ' ' If some one at that moment had put his hand on 
my shoulder, I avow that I should have uttered a sharp cry." 
About the middle of 1850 Turgenief returned to Russia. 
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His biographer tells us that one day, in the field of Brie, 
he met a gray crow. The thought that this bird was per- 
haps a compatriot of his moved him to write : 

" Corbeau ! Oorbeau ! 
Tu n'es pas beau, 
Mais tu nous viens de mon pays. 
Eh bien! retournes-y I" 

He seems to have had little inclination to follow the mi- 
grating bird. His mother apparently had forgotten him. 
His dearest friends were in France. In Russia Dostoievski 
had just been exiled to Siberia, and Bielinski had escaped 
exile only by dying. He loved the plains and woods where 
he had so often tramped, fowling-piece in hand; but at the 
same time in his letters he speaks of " the well-beloved 
plains of Brie " and of Courtavenel as the place which he 
loved the most in the world. 

Doubtless the increased illness of his mother was the de- 
termining cause of his return. She suffered from dropsy, 
and her disease rapidly grew worse, as did her temper. One 
of her last acts was an attempt, which fortunately failed, 
to impoverish both her sons, Ivan and Nicholas. Something 
of her spirit is shown by the fact that on the evening of her 
death, by her order musicians in the next chamber played 
polkas. Turgenief had gone to Turgenievo, a little village 
left him by his father, and there waited, passing the time in 
hunting or sauntering about. In a letter to Madame Viardot 
he says: 

"We see every day troops of cranes -which move -with their slow and 
regular flight toward the south. I know nothing more solemn than their 
cry, which seems to fall upon you from the clouds and to say: 'Adieu, 
poor little curs of men who cannot change your place. We go to the 
south; you remain in snow and misery!' But patience." 

Here the news that his mother was dying came to him, but 
too late to permit him to see her alive. 

On the settlement of the estate he found himself the pos- 
sessor of an income of about $5,000 (25,000 livres) a year. 
In 1852 The Memoirs of a Sportsman were published in a 
volume, and he at once became popular and consequently 
suspected by the Russian government. The characteristi- 
cally stupid tyranny of that government is ludicrously shown 
by the following incident. About this time Gogol died, and 
in a letter concerning him designed for publication Tur- 
genief spoke of him as "a great man." These words the 
vol. cxcvi. — no. 682 26 
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St. Petersburg censor canceled. Shortly before this a work 
on natural history had come under the eye of the same cen- 
sor for examination, and he canceled the phrase " the maj- 
esty of nature," because this title belongs only to crowned 
heads ! Turgenief did not pause to protest, but hastened to 
Moscow with the offending letter, and the Moscow censor 
passed it unmutilated. On Turgenief 's return to St. Peters- 
burg there was a tempest. The police remembered that in 
The Memoirs of a Sportsman the writer had shown " des 
preuves de mauvais esprit " — evidences of an evil mind — 
and he was arrested and for a little time confined at the po- 
lice headquarters. Soon he was, not released, but sent to 
Spask, where he was kept under a veiled surveillance until 
1854, when, through the influence of friends, he was per- 
mitted to return to the capital. During this enforced retire- 
ment he was by no means idle, for, besides reading much, 
he wrote additional Memoirs of a Sportsman, the novels 
Two Friends and The Sleeping Waters, and some critical 
articles, and began Rudin. 

It was now recognized that he had become " the first 
writer of Russia." He took little interest in the war then 
raging in the Crimea, but the fall of Sevastopol afflicted him 
until he found consolation in the stories which the war had 
inspired in a certain Count Tolstoi. Soon he and the young 
author met. Their judgments on each other are interest- 
ing and even amusing. Tolstoi thought that Turgenief had 
" the thighs of a phrase-maker " (les cuisses d'un phraseur) 
whatever that may mean. Turgenief thought that Tolstoi 
was too vain of his title of Count. " Which was right," re- 
marks Haumant, " it is difficult to say." A photograph of 
the time shows the two authors together amid a group of 
friends. Turgenief sits inclined slightly forward, with his 
hands on his knees, and there is a touch of vagueness and 
melancholy in his gaze; Tolstoi stands upright behind Tur- 
genief, with his arms folded across his breast and a some- 
what bitter and contemptuous expression on his face. The 
most offensive pose in the picture certainly is that of Tol- 
stoi, perhaps, as Haumant says, " because he is the 
younger." * 

With the close of the war Russian relations with western 
Europe were resumed, and travel again flowed from St. 

*A little later Turgenief wrote to a friend: "I regret that I cannot 
draw nearer to Tolstoi, our views are so opposed, the one to the other." 
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Petersburg and Moscow to Paris, to London, to Berlin, to 
Rome. Turgenief obtained a passport, and in July, 1856, 
crossed the frontier without regret. He was unmarried, but 
he had a daughter, the fruit of an amour as early as 1842. 
This daughter he had left in the care of Madame Viardot, 
and he wished to see her. He also wished once more to see 
his friends, and he had become anxious about his health. 
After this time, though he often returned to Russia, it was 
no longer his home, and his visits were brief. He traveled 
much, appearing almost every year at Paris, Soden, Vienna, 
Rome, London, the Isle of Wight, Spask, St. Petersburg, and 
other places. His restlessness was partly due to the real 
or fancied state of his health. He suffered from gout, 
though he was temperate in both eating and drinking. In 
imagination at least he had all the maladies which he de- 
scribed to his physicians, who were among the most eminent 
in France, Germany, and Austria. These sent him in turn 
to Rome for the air of the South, to the Isle of Wight for 
the sea air, to Soden for the waters, to Baden for the pines, 
even to Dijon, though for what is not apparent. For some 
time he had a morbid apprehension of cholera, indications 
of which he discovered everywhere. He believed that he 
was afflicted with a malady which " plays with its victims 
and gives them deceptive respites," as he said to his friend 
Anenkof, to whom he had written an eternal farewell, but 
who found him in Dresden quite gay. 

His restlessness was due partly to an exacting nature. 
He loathed what he called the vulgar and low wit and black- 
guardism of the Parisians, though he immensely admired 
French taste. Rome attracted him strongly. From there 
he writes : ' ' Nowhere else can one saunter with so much of 
charm, but in this sauntering thought is always busy. . . . 
One does not feel the fatigue and remorse which accompany 
vulgar and sterile idleness." But he needed the intellectual 
stir and attrition of a great European center of life and 
thought, and papal Rome was not such a center. 

Germany had for him so strong an interest that he went 
thither every year. There he sought, not discussions nor 
great centers, but the peaceful and picturesque valleys which 
had charmed him in his student days and the small towns 
where he lived in the atmosphere of Hegel and Goethe and 
Schiller. But he tired of the German puerilities of taste, so 
he returned to Paris. Though he detested its " accumula- 
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tion of human odors," the materialism of Balzac's bour- 
geois, the lack of breadth and poetry, he exclaims : ' ' That 
villainous Paris! Nevertheless, I love it." Haumant says 
truly: " The ideal residence for him would have been one 
which should combine German nature with French taste." 
This he found in 1864, when, having left the stage, Madame 
Viardot established herself and family in Baden. Tur- 
genief installed himself in a small house on Schiller Strasse ; 
but three or four years later he built, near the Viardots, a 
villa in the style of Louis Treize, with a garden and an 
attractive outlook. To this he returned whenever the im- 
pulse to follow a Bohemian life spent itself. During his 
sojourns in Baden and Paris he was sought out by many 
of his fellow-countrymen, some of them for consolation or 
advice, more of them for money. The money they always 
got, if he had any, and the loan usually proved a gift. What 
he thought of some of his compatriots appears in the char- 
acters which he has drawn in Smoke. 

His visits to Russia to look after his property were made 
each year with increasing apprehension because of the po- 
lice, who questioned him sharply as to his life abroad. The 
state of the Russian people, especially the peasants and 
whilom serfs, distressed him. The publication of Fathers 
and Children, which first gave currency to the word 
" Nihilist," destroyed for a time his popularity. His old 
friends had disappeared, mostly by death, and he felt him- 
self growing old. 

At the outbreak of the Franco-Prussian war he believed 
that the French would triumph, and their defeat greatly 
disconcerted him ; yet he seems also to have had a prevision 
of the final result. He can even jest in his letters over the 
illusions of the French, the fall of Metz, " our glorious 
Bazaine," and " the incivility of the Germans who dared 
to cover with shame the invincible people." He did not 
share Dostoievski's belief that defeat would regenerate the 
French nation, and says: " With their vanity, their horror 
of the truth, I doubt that they will ever rise again." In 
this, history has justified Dostoievski and refuted Tur- 
genief 's pessimistic prophecy. Still he blames the ruthless- 
ness of the Germans in burning Strasburg, thinks that the 
" champions of civilization " are worse conquerors than 
others, and condemns the annexation of Alsace. 

He would have been content, however, to remain in Baden, 
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if the Viardots also had consented to remain; but after 
the peace they removed to Paris and Turgenief, selling his 
villa, went to rejoin them. He told a friend that if they 
should go to Australia he would follow them. 

The remainder of his life must be passed over rapidly. 
A few months after his arrival in Paris the Viardots and 
he bought the Villa des Frenes (Villa of the Ash-trees) in 
Bougival, a village near Paris, and here he made his final 
home. He still continued to go annually to Eussia, but his 
health was broken and he suffered much from gout and from 
an even more distressful disease which finally proved to be 
cancer of the spinal cord. 

Among French literary men his most intimate friend as 
well as warmest admirer was Flaubert. With him and other 
literary lights he often dined at the Cafe Magny, where 
Flaubert originated or revived the famous literary dinners 
known by the name of that restaurant. "With him, too, he 
usually spent his Sundays. On the street his tall figure, long 
white hair, and great white beard soon made him popular 
among the common people. This vexed him. He said: " I 
am turning into the picturesque old man." His exterior 
and his origin interested the loungers; his work interested 
the literary people. Hetzel or Hachette published his great 
romances, one of them, Smoke, with a preface by Merimee. 
His last works were the short stories A Reckless Character 
and Clara Militch. 

In 1880, while in St. Petersburg, severe pains in the back 
kept him in bed. In 1882 he had to abandon his annual jour- 
ney to Spask. On September 3, 1883, he died at Bougival 
after a long period of delirium caused by his terrible suf- 
fering. For two days before his death he was unconscious, 
and finally, after two sharp convulsions, he passed away. 
The Viardots were by his side. The body was taken to St. 
Petersburg, where it was received with the greatest honors. 
He had once said to Polonski : ' ' Wait till we are dead ; you 
shall see how they will treat us." His words were fulfilled. 
His biographer says: " His obsequies were a triumph such 
as has not been seen since those of Pushkin many years 
before. Two hundred and eighty-five deputations, an enor- 
mous crowd, accompanied the body to the cemetery where 
it reposes far from the Eussian and foreign fields which he 
loved, but quite near Bielinski." 

Philip Stapfobd Moxom. 



